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MAKING ORAL WORK COUNT 



By Philip H. Churchman 



IN THE opinion of some who are not to be classed among the 
reactionaries, the importance attached by radical modern 
language teachers to oral exercises is not without its tendency to 
exaggeration. The doubters will maintain that speaking is not 
even of great "practical" value for more than a small percentage 
of an average class, and that as a contribution to the intellectual 
life it is not to be compared with wide reading in a foreign lit- 
erature. 

But even if we take the position that the chief business of our 
language classes is to teach students to read or to drill them in 
written work, we shall have to reckon with the psychological 
facts that ear and mouth are for the average young person means 
of learning languages to be compared in importance with eye and 
hand, and that, from the view-point of interest, the oral-aural 
exercises have far greater value than writing and translating; 
and we should not forget that such exercises may cover ground 
faster, and that they are also believed to be the surest road to 
the best sort of reading, i. e., direct comprehension without 
translation.' We need not, therefore, enlist in any extreme 
school in order to argue that oral work is important. 

If it be important, our students must in some way be led to 
feel its importance and not permitted to think that it is a harm- 
less amusement with no relation to credit in the course. The 
old-fashioned teacher, who, in order to cast a sop of entertainment 
before his class or to kill time, "does a little oral work," but who, 
when the time for examinations and marks comes round, places all 
his emphasis upon other elements — such as reading and transla- 
tion — will never make his students believe that he is taking oral 
work seriously. 

This little paper aims simply to give the story of the gradual 
intrusion of oral and aural exercises into the classes of a formerly 
conservative teacher. It deals admittedly with tremendous 
trifles not usually included among the interests of the "scholar," 

' Lawrence A. Wilkins: Oral Practice as an A id to Reading in a Modern Foreign 
Language. (Bulletin of Hi%h Points, II, 10.) 
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in the belief that simple obvious things are sometimes the least 
familiar, and that even a "scholar" may care for good teaching, 
though it be on the drill-master level. 

While not necessarily bound up with the "semi-inductive" 
method of approach for beginners, it is intimately associated with 
that plan, and will be better understood if described in connection 
with it. The plan of approach here called "semi-inductive" differs 
from the conventional plan simply in that it separates the work of 
the first year into two stages; first a brief, cursory survey, limited 
to work of the "recognition" sort, and then the usual intensive or 
productive stage. Illustrating the work of the first stage by its 
application to such books as the Fraser and Squair Shorter French 
Course or the Hills and Ford First Spanish Course, one would 
describe the "recognition" process of the first few weeks of the 
term as a period devoted exclusively to getting the meaning of 
the exercises in French (or Spanish) in each lesson, no attention 
being paid to rules, paradigms, translation from English, or 
answers to questions in the foreign tongue. The oral exercises 
here receive their due share of attention, it being understood that 
the student is to get the meaning of all questions for oral practice, 
whether he sees them or hears them; usually the whole class repeats 
a question in the original (books closed) and one of their number 
is called upon to give its meaning. 

The above commonplace use of oral work in the earlier class 
meetings is supplemented by its use in weekly tests. The weekly 
test is, from one point of view, the backbone of the courses we are 
discussing; it compels constant reviewing and making up of 
neglected lessons, and it fosters a gradual absorption of the 
language week by week, compared with which the most brilliant 
class exercises and the most searching semester examinations 
(great as their value is) are almost futile. Now, if the weekly 
test is so important, and if we are trying to stress oral work, 
we must not omit oral tests from weekly reviews! But this 
omission is just what the inertia of habit tolerates. A few oral 
sentences, then, should appear in each weekly test, being spoken 
by the teacher and translated by the class in writing. With 
this test in view no student is likely to look upon class exercises 
of the oral sort as merely "doing a little speaking" to kill time. 
The difference is superficially petty, but really profound. 
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When a sufl&cient amount of time has been spent in getting the 
"semi-inductive," "recognition" process well started (that is to 
say, about half way through the Shorter French Course or the 
First Spanish Course), the class returns to the beginning of the book 
to straighten things out by an intensive review, the more superfi- 
cial hasty survey of the recognition kind being at the same time 
continued (at a slower pace) until the book is finished, when 
simple reading will take its place at once. Thoughtful teachers 
will easily guess how much this first hasty survey of the material 
aids the student when he returns for his intensive, productive 
review of the language book, and is expected not only to under- 
stand, but also to create and explain; he is hungry for the rules 
which now clear up what at first he only guessed at, and he is 
ready in the use of material which is now only half strange. 
Incidentally the preliminary centering of attention on work of the 
"recognition" sort — work simply to be understood when seen or 
heard — has secured for material of that kind a respectful attention 
which it seldom wins when accompanied by difficult translation 
into the foreign language. 

This second time through the book the students should be 
expected not only to understand the oral questions, but to produce 
answers to them. Sometimes this will be a purely oral exercise; 
at other times it will take the form of a dictation, the class to 
write down a selected list of questions asked by the teacher and 
supply the answers themselves. This device is particularly 
helpful to teachers who have small faith in the ordinary dictation 
exercise, believing that it consumes more time and energy than it 
is worth in meager results in learning to spell and to understand 
what one hears. A dictation of the sort described above gives 
the conventional drill in writing down what is heard, and is, besides, 
an exercise in simple composition. Each weekly test will of course 
contain a few questions to which the answers are to be supplied 
in writing, or a brief private quizzing of individual students. 
Another simple but important addition to the class routine. 

The semester examination includes two sorts of aural and oral 
tests. In the first place there are a few questions asked slowly by 
the teacher before the whole class, which each student is expected 
to answer in writing.^ Besides this, each member of the class is 

' The question-and-answer form of oral exercise is the handiest for use with 
beginners and for illustration herein. It should not be abused. 
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subjected to a short oral interview with the teacher, the content 
of which is toujours pareil, jamais le mtme. In very large classes 
this exercise might be burdensome for the teacher, but this diflS- 
culty can certainly be overcome if one is convinced of the value of 
the plan. It should of course be understood that the oral part 
of the examination is by no means the largest part of it, the other 
matters being handled in the usual way. 

In spite of all efforts, the defective still remains who will persist 
in saying "sigh, senior" for si, senor. On the other hand one 
meets an occasional man who can do almost brilliant oral work, 
though deficient in other kinds of linguistic sense. The average 
student is not like either of these extremes; he responds to oral 
work, likes it, profits by it. The results by the end of the year 
justify the conviction that the experiment has been well worth 
while. All speak a little, and the best men are fluent within their 
limits. One interesting indication of the progress made by a 
first-year class is the case of a man who entered second-year work 
from another college; he had apparently had excellent teaching, 
and he was a man of good linguistic ability, but his reaction to oral 
and aural work was, especially at first, inferior to that of mediocre 
companions, simply because he had had no drill of this sort. 
Difference in the teacher's accent and in method of teaching may 
account for this in part, and one case cannot be assumed to prove 
a principle; but there is reason to believe that a class can be 
taught to understand and to speak (within limits) if proper 
attention be paid to speaking and understanding in class exercises 
and in examinations. 

Another sniall contribution to the oral program is the reading 
of prepared composition exercises instead of writing them on the 
blackboard. Difficulties of course should usually be Written out 
in full, and whole exercises occasionally spread on the board, so 
that the dull of hearing may not suffer too much, and the careless 
be not encouraged unduly. 

More important is the questionnaire on cursory outside reading. 
There exists, to be sure, the conscientious pedagogue who believes 
that the reading lesson has never been properly handled unless 
every line of it has been carefully translated in class, and one 
must admit that by no other method is one so likely to make 
sure of slighting nothing. But a five-minute quiz on the same 
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material an hour after the class has been dismissed will prove that 
even the most painstaking repetition of the translation lesson 
goes in one ear and out the other for many in the class. Now 
sometimes large issues are made up of carefully mastered small 
issues; but quite as often they depend upon a wide perspective 
that ignores details and stresses big things. For instance, your 
student may some day have to make this use of his modern 
language; he may be asked by the teacher of history or chemistry 
to read an article and get the gist of it, which gist must be mastered 
with consummate accuracy, though an occasional detail of the 
language be slurred over; in any event the ability to read and get 
the gist should come as a result of our teaching. There is, more- 
over, a very high degree of probability that a certain amount 
(not too much) of this cursory reading results in the unconscious — 
and accurate — absorption of merely linguistic material. Now 
the bearing of this upon oral work is that a very convenient way 
to test such rapid cursory reading is to have the students take 
down from dictation a few simple questions (in the foreign lan- 
guage) on the material they have read, and then supply in class 
the answers to those questions in the original; if they use the 
vocabulary of the book read it will show that the form as well as 
the substance of what they read is sticking. Such an exercise 
is not only a dictation, but also a test of the reading, and an 
exercise in composition. Questions on reading may, of course, 
be answered orally at any time. 

The suggestion may be ventured that these devices are not so 
utterly commonplace as their very simple nature may lead one to 
suppose. Not only are they far from being universally utilized, 
but they represent the slow painful growth of a method in the 
teaching of one eager to profit by oral exercises without selUng out 
completely to conversation. To adopt a purely conversational 
method still seems to some a mistake; to "do a little speaking," a 
farce; and merely to "go through" the oral exercises of the gram- 
mar may become either a superficial and perfunctory occupation, 
or a slow time-absorbing one which drives other work out and 
demoralizes a college class. The thing needed is a plan which 
will gradually prepare students to take hold of oral work quickly 
and intelligently — as the oral part of the "semi-inductive ap- 
proach" most certainly does; and, secondly, give this work its 
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due importance without sacrificing the whole class hour to it^ — 
and this is accomplished by the oral elements in the tests. Other 
teachers will undoubtedly prefer to make their "oral" tests more 
truly oral on the part of both teacher and student; but the plan 
herein described may be defended on the ground of saving time (by 
testing all at once), of fairness (all having the same test), and that, 
though written, it tests work which is a part of the genuine oral 
class exercise and therefore stimulates attention to that exercise. 

It should be remembered that these remarks are not addressed 
to extreme radicals; teachers of that group do all of these things 
and more. They are meant for the great middle class of moder- 
ately progressive teachers whose minds are open to new values 
without being scornful of more conventional ways. If it be true 
that college teachers are less ready than those in the high schools 
to profit by progress in the field of oral instruction, these sug- 
gestions may have an especial appeal to such colleagues, for they 
spring from college experience. 

Clark University 



READING KNOWLEDGE BY SELF-INSTRUCTION 



By E. Prokosch 



A LADY of New York's upper four hundred asked Mark 
Twain to recommend her a very exclusive language — one 
that the common herd surely would not understand. "Study 
French without a teacher," was his reply. 

The anecdote illustrates the American view of the study of 
foreign languages by self-instruction. The quality of the means 
available for such study is characteristic of that skeptic attitude. 
Whatever pedagogical objections may be raised against such 
German 'self-teachers' as the Langenscheidt or Haberland Unter- 
richtsbriefe, their accuracy and reliability does not admit of any 
doubt. Compared with them, all of our devices for autodidactic 
language study are superficial and untrustworthy. 

That it should be so is not surprising. In Germany, economic, 
social, and cultural reasons had created an enormous demand for 
such books. With us, the demand is relatively small and the 
supply correspondingly meagre. The recent elimination of 



